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a foreign lady of distinguished talents once remarked to me, is almost peculiar to the English. I took up a volume of Dryden, containing- the CONQUEST of GRANADA, and several other plays, of which all the dedications had such studied conclusions. Dr. Johnson said, such conclusions were more elegant, and in addressing persons of high rank, (as when Dryden dedicated to the Duke of York1,) they were likewise more respectful. I agreed that there it was much better: it was making his escape from the Royal presence with a genteel sudden timidity, in place of having the resolution to stand still, and make a formal bow.
Lord Orrery's unkind treatment of his son in his will, led us to talk of the dispositions a man should have when dying. I said, I did not see why a m'an should act differently with respect to those of whom he thought ill when in health, merely because he was dying. JOHNSON. ' I should not scruple to speak against a party, when dying; but should not do it against an individual. It is told of Sixtus Quintus, that on his death-bed, in the intervals of his last pangs, he signed death-warrants3.' Mr. M'Queen said, he should not
1 The Conquest of Granada was dedicated to the Duke of York. The conclusion is as follows:—' If at any time Almanzor fulfils the parts of personal valour and of conduct, of a soldier and of a general; or, if I could yet give him a character more advantageous than what he has, of the most unshaken friend, the greatest of subjects, and the best of masters ; I should then draw all the world a true resemblance of your worth and virtues ; at least as far as they are capable of being copied by the mean abilities of,
'Sir,
'Your Royal Highness's ' Most humble, and most ' Obedient servant,
'J. DRYDEN.'
5 On the day of his coronation he was asked to pardon four young men who had broken the law against carrying arms. ' So long as I live,' he replied, 'every criminal must die.' 'He was inexorable in individual cases ; he adhered to his laws with a rigour that amounted to cruelty, while in the framing of general rules we find him mild, yielding, and placable.' Ranke's Popes, ed. 1866, i. 307, 311.
dohomas Warton, many of which end ' in studied varieties of phrase.'
